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GOOD WORDS.—I. 


It is one of the facts of history, which requires 
to be insisted on again and again, that the major 
part of a church’s aggressive work must be done 
by its younger people under forty years of age. 

Joserpn J. Dymonp. 
From his ‘‘ Gospel Ministry in the Society of Friends.”’ 


THE CALL OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


Oh, then, if gleams of truth and light 
Flash o’er thy waiting mind, 
Unfolding to thy mental sight 
The wants of human-kind; 
If, brooding over human grief, 
The earnest wish is known 
To soothe and gladden with relief 
An anguish not thine own; 


Though heralded with naught of fear, 
Or outward sign or show; 
Though only to the inward ear 
It whispers soft and low; 
Though dropping, as the manna fell, 
Unseen, yet from above, 
Noiseless as dew-fall, heed it well,— 
Thy Father’s call of love! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


It is the purpose of this paper to present briefly | 
the importance of a movement which is claiming the | 
attention of the civilized world, and to the discussion | 


of which we are called by the President of the United 
States 

We realize with him that it is one of “ vital mo- 
ment to the men and women of this country,” and are 
constrained to believe that the point of view of so- 
ciety has undergone a “radical transformation.” 
But we have before us differing indications in the 
powers of darkness that struggle with the powers of 
light. We invite all the governments to adopt a per- 
manent system of judicial arbitration. 

It is the savagery not yet overcome that makes 


humanity turn to a method of settlement which has | 


no connection with equity, no assurance of right. 
The only advantage of that kind of settlement, that 


is certain, is where it stops a shedding of blood which | 


should never have begun. There is nothing so ter- 
riblé, nothing so disastrous in human history as this 
resort to war. It is not exaggerated in the following 
words: 

“Tt is a matter of death and agony, rapine and | 
murder, devastation and sorrow. It is a matter of 
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thousands of deformed lives, of ghastly wounds and 
sufferings which pass description. It is a forerunner 
of fatherless children, sorrowing widows and broken 
hearts and homes. Starvation follows in its train and 
leaves its mark in the poverty of homes and the mu- 
tilation of mankind.” 

In early times, it was a giving up to the worst of 
animal propensities to find out which tribes had the 
most physical strength, later to find out which nation 
had the most military skill and endurance, and now 
to learn which can expend the most money in pow- 
der, shot and warships. You may eall it, if you 
please, by its best name, a patriotic struggle for bet- 
ter conditions. The mistake lies in the assumption 
that it attains its objects, and if we had never seen 
the wicked prevail, we might admit the foundations 
of such logic. With those nations who still desire all 
they can lay their hands on by murder, rapine or vio- 
lence, with no reference to their own belongings, this 
plea has nothing to do. War is their fit instrument 
to wipe each other from the face of the earth. The 
thought which we find prevalent in the Letters of 
Cromwell, where they thanked the Lord that they 
had been able to kill so many men in one day, and 
besought him that they might be enabled to kill more 
in the next, was in line with the idea of the sling in 
David’s hand. The Lord pointed their shafts. Even 
so late as the time of George III., disputing parties 
in England were allowed the choice of settling their 
quarrels in court or by personal combat, which sig- 
nifies a belief in its pertinence to equity. But in the 
light of the present century we are continually 
brought up before the Law of Cause and Effect, which 
teaches us that the race may be reasonably counted 
upon for the swift, and the victory to the strong. 

The Massachusetts Post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, in its plea for International Arbitration, 
has made one as strong and concise as any that has 
appeared. Speaking of General Grant, it says: “ He 
was profoundly convinced that war as an arbitrator 
of national differences was a terrible crime against 
humanity, civilization and the age. It supplants 
statesmanship, law and principle, and enthrones pas- 
sion, brute force and disorder, to determine right and 
There have been some to say that it brings 
forth fine men and develops character. Aye, and so 
do yellow fever and cholera. They bring in their 
Shall we 
therefore have them? People acce pted them once as 
necessary evils, and bowed meekly in resignation; 


| but it was not with the twentieth century ‘light in 


their eyes. 

The T'ribune, in an editorial on this question, in 
half-advocacy, said: “ There are many matters of dis- 
pute which no man nor no nation possessing self-re- 
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spect would ever think of submitting to arbitration.” 
Why not, pray, if courts answer the purposes for 
which they were created? Why not submit to the 
judgment and sense of right of well-balanced men 
from both nations, rather than to the chance of brawn 
and muscle, military skill or available capital for am- 
munitions of war? What does “ self-respect and 
sense of justice” entail? It entails the right of 
weakness to be strong, “ deathless right,’ when it 
stands for justice, the right which is slain in war. 
Should nations be less law-abiding than individuals? 
Collective individuality is not more sensitive than 
direct personality. It is false sentiment that flies to a 
bloody resource and ealls it patriotism. 

The same editorial suggests: “‘ But suppose one 
party declines to go before the tribunal,” arguing 
that it may share the fate of many treaties. This re- 
fusal is more than possible; but it does not militate 
against the establishment of such a court, or affect 
the principle, which, like many another, must be held 
long before the eyes of aggregate humanity before 
the perception of its virtue is universal. Let us have 
such a tribunal, and then educate toward it, not by 
introducing military drill into the public schools, but 
by making the idea of a peaceful settlement of diffi- 
culties the fundamental thought of all instruction in 
good government. 

It is true that in looking back over wars of the 
past it is difficult to see how some of them could have 
been settled without war, and with the war spirit up- 
permost in the minds of all peoples, it is probable 
that it was beyond any human power to avert them. 
That such efforts have been made is indicated by this 
little newspaper clipping: 

“There is no feature in the early history of Penn- 
sylvania so striking or so suggestive of thought as the 
efforts of the Friends, controlling the Assembly from 
1681 to 1756, to maintain peace, to avoid war, and to 
keep clear of military responsibility. In the end they 
were obliged to give up the struggle. War over- 
whelmed them.” It is not possible for us, looking 
back, to pass sentence as to what might have been 
done in the past. The question is, What shall we do 
to-day? Bishop Potter said in the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, “ What are you and I, what are statesmen, 
what are the great nations of the world going to do 
with a steadily-growing sentiment, distinctly favor- 
able, whenever and wherever it is possible, to some 
settlement of the issues which divide nations, other 
than a sentiment of butchery ?” 

There is certainly one point of unity that we all 
have in common—a universal belief in the desirabil- 
ity of peace. When we come to the how, we find at 
once that we would attain it from very different direc- 
tions. Germany says, “ Keep peace by being fully 
prepared for war.” And it has some echoes over 
here; and this is what comes from that kind of Ger- 
man philosophy—a country oppressed by an immense 
standing army, with taxes taken out of other people’s 
pockets to feed it; a country full of discordant notes, 
infected with a great discontent, and sundry rumb- 
lings; a country with pathos in it, when we look at 
women, and not only the women who are harnessed in 
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carts. The social vice that lifts its hydra-head around 
army barracks counts its victims to a fearful extent in 
German maidenhood. Many a marriage veil has its 
broken myrtle wreath. 

Every great truth that rises to the front in this 
world and stands, has a foundation of slow growth 
under it. Otherwise, it is the house upon the sand. 
Let us see how much this proposal for an interna- 
tion Court of Arbitration has behind it. The princi- 
ple came with the Ten Commandments in the thun- 
ders of the Mount, far beyond the average human 
naiure of the day, doubtless, but we see it persisting, 
rising among the clouds of Sacred History with the 
Psalmist, with the Prophets, until it burst into per- 
fect flower in that stable of Judea, where the men 
who followed the Star in the East, sang the Hosanna 
of ‘‘ Peace on earth and good will to men.” 

Slowly the principle has been applied to practice 
until civilization no longer recognizes the right to 
slaughter of man over man, and is coming to the 
thought of no such right in nation over nation. The 
prospect brightens as commercial relations grow 
closer, as the mighty inventions of the age make 
closer social ties, as joint enterprises make it a matter 
of loss and gain, and with the growing conviction that 
the loss of one people is the loss of all peoples; in 
short, the solidarity of the human race. The suffer- 
ings of other nations never appealed to us before, as 
they appeal to us now in Armenia, in India, in Cuba. 
We feel personally the throb of the electric wires that 
cover the globe. One cannot but feel the forces that 
are at work and that in the end they will be equal to 
the overcoming of the mightiest evil that has dis- 
tressed the world. 

One finds that since 1794 there have been sixty- 
seven instances, at least, where national disputes 
threatening in character have been settled by arbi- 
tration. William Jay seems to have been the 
first to advocate the idea in the United States, propos- 
ing arbitration by friendly power, in 1842; but there 
had previously been some arrangement of this kind 
in regard to disputes about treaties. The first defi- 
nite movement to attract attention for independent 
treaties of arbitration came in 1847, when such pro- 
posal was sent to Parliament by the English Peace 
Society, and the next year it was discussed at the 
Peace Congress in Brussels. A little later, Cobden 
called forth scorn and astonishment in the House of 
Commons by requesting the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs to invite foreign powers to enter into this move- 
ment, but there resulted an earnest and important 
debate. Six years later, another member of the 
House of Commons, Henry Richards, called the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Congress of the United 
States, in the belief that conditions were favorable 
for such action; and in 1873 he brought it before the 
English Parliament. Gladstone, then in leadership, 
was favorable, but advised its withdrawal for other 
reasons. Richards persisted and carried his motion 
by a majority of ten. In 1877 came again men from 
Great Britain to present to the President of the 
United States and to Congress an address aiming at 
the establishment of a Court of Arbitration to deal 
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with disputes between Great Britain and the United | ited to England and the United States.” The invi- 
States, signed by 270 members of Parliament—Com- | tations were signed by the Chief Justice of the United 
mons, Peers and Bishops. It was presented by | States Supreme Court, by General Miles, command- 
twelve members of Parliament, with Andrew Carne- | ing the United States Army, and by men of distine- 
gie as spokesman. A week later the Marquis of | tion in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 
Lorne presided at a great meeting in London in favor | and other cities. 
of the same object. Similar expressions followed in Added to the great ethical question in this move- 
England, and in twenty of our great cities; but I do | ment is the economic force. Professor Lawrence, of 
not find mention of any direct step toward official | Cambridge, in his ‘‘ History of International Law,” 
action until 1890, when a resolution passed both | goes very carefully over the ground of feasibility for 
Houses of Congress, requesting the President “to | this court between nations, and says it would have an 
submit all disputes with other nations, which cannot | enormous effect, and that “ nations will then be ready 
be adjusted by diplomatic agency, to arbitration.” In | for their permanent court and for the general dis- 
the meantime, this thought was spreading over Eu- | armament, which will release the springs of industry 
rope. We find a proposition of the same kind, in the | and abolish the hated blood tax.” He thinks there 
same year, where we should least suspect it, in the | may be in time “one great court with jurisdiction 
Spanish Senate, which was more practical than some | over civilized humanity, and that when it comes into 
others. It propose d, first, an agreement in Europe | being means will be found to arm it with a force 
to a five years’ truce, and in that interval a congress which shall compel obedience to its decisions.” 
of emissaries was to be called from all European gov- | There might be some cavil among us against this con- 
ernments to work out a code of international law, and | clusion, be lieving that it would again mean war; but 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs was requested to take | one may easily believe that the united force fur- 
it into serious consideration. I do not find, however, | nished by the civilized world, a minimum from each, 
any definite results; but all over Europe one finds ; would better sustain the rulings of this Supreme 
records of similar proposals. It began as early as | Court than are sustained the rulings of any Supreme 
1869 in Scandinavian kingdoms. We hear of it in | Court of to-day. It would, of course, be ‘simply the 
1874, in the Swedish Parliament; in the Storthing of | police force behind the great International Tribunal, 
Norway, in the Folkthing of Denmark. In 1888 | easily dispensed with in the advent of millennial days. 
Frederic Pa assy was at the head of a movement in In a great reform of this kind the position or at- 
France petitioning the French Government to con- | titude of government officials is hardly to be counted. 
clude a treaty of arbitration with the United States. There are but two great factors—the men and women 
The thought was bruited in ‘the Italian House of | who are planting their flag upon the heights, and the 
Deputies in 1878 and was repeated there in 1890, people who behold them from afar, but are coming 
was introduced into the States-General of Holland in | up the hill. When they arrive in sufficient force they 
1874, and into the Belgian Chamber of Representa- | will say to legislatures and executives, “ Do this 
tives in 1875. thing,” and it will be done. Our duty at present is in 
Tt would be too much of a trespass upon your pa- the leverage behind. The coming generation is 
tience to give you more of this record. So much will | /atgely in the hands of women. Teach your boys that 
serve to show the power that has been at work; and the field of battle is a ghastly place, that the beating 
now we come to an apparently more determined effort of drums and the clashing of arms are omens of fear- 
to push this matter to definite results between Great ful portent. Teach them that military force should 
Britain and the United States. On March 8th, 1896, be used only as the last resort in the preservation of 
was held a great Peace Conference in Queen’s Hall, law and order, and that it is not a tribunal for the ad- 
London. It was opened by a choir of girls who sang, ministration of justice. Teach them to 
“The Star Spangled Banner” and “ God Save the 
Queen.” To this British Conference Gladstone 
wrote: “Conviction and sentiment on the subject 
grows in strength from year to year, in proportion to 
the growth of the monstrous, and I will add barbar- 
ous militarism, in regard to which I consider that 
England has to bear no small share of responsibility.’ 
And Herbert Spencer: “In sundry places and in 
various ways, I have sought to show that advance to 
higher forms of man and society essentially depends 
on the decline of militancy and the growth of indus- 
trialism. This I hold to be a political truth with 
which all other political truths are insignificant.” 


This Queen’s Hall meeting was only one of a series 
in the United Kingdom at ‘which some 12,000 per- 
sons were present. On the 22d and 23d of April, 
1896, came the Washington Conference to confer 
upon a “ Permanent Arbitration Tribunal to be lim- 

























Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife. 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 






Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 










Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Mariana W. Crapman. 


If certain needs exist by right, and are desirable, 
there are others whose effects are fatal, which, like 
parasites, live at our expense; numerous and imper- 
ious, they engross us completely.—Charles Wagner. 
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AN AMERICAN STUDENT 


BROOKE.—VIIL. 


AT WOOD- 


THE “‘ BEE HIVE”? ADULT SCHOOL. 

A truly marvelous demonstration of what is being 
accomplished through the agency of the adult school 
in Birmingham was given me at the half-yearly 
meeting of teachers and superintendents on Fourth- 
day evening, the 14th inst., at the home of William 
Cadbury. It is customary at these meetings to have 
an address and discussion on some particular phase of 
the work. On this occasion, when there were about 
thirty teachers and visitors present, the address was 
given by Samuel Allen, a man who is becoming known 
to adult school workers all over England because of 
his wonderful what is familiarly 
known as the “Bee Hive.” This is a_ school 
located in the very heart of the slum district 
of Birmingham, and many of the men who attend the 
Bible class and participate in the other activities of 
the school have either been confirmed criminals or 
are at present under police surveillance. 


success at 


“Sam ” Allen, as he is addressed by the people who 
gather at the “ Bee Hive,” is himself an example of 
what the adult school does for a man. Only a few 
years ago he was in the very depths of degradation, 
and on several occasions he was on the verge of tak- 
ing his own life. He was born in a tavern, and from 
his childhood associated only with a debased and 
vicious class of people. But a few years ago he wan- 
dered, quite providentially, his friends believe, to the 
open door of an adult school. He was intoxicated and 
did not realize what he was doing, but some of the 
men at the school took him to his home that night 
and on several following days went to visit and nurse 
him. As a result of that kindness “ Sam ” Allen be- 
came a pupil at the adult school. With the aid given 
him there he gradually drew away from his old asso- 
ciates and became more and more interested in the 
Scripture study and other interests. His habits 
changed and his general standard of living was stead- 
ily raised. He was uneducated, but his mind had not 
been totally stunted by his life of debauchery, and 
he rapidly secured sufficient knowledge of reading to 
study the Bible. Now he is an ardent and enthusi- 
astic lover of Jesus Christ, and in the school estab- 
lished by himself he is striving day and night to do 
for other men what was done for himself. 

At the teachers’ meeting on Fourth-day evening 
he talked on “ The Adult School as a Means of Bring- 
ing Men to Christ.” Without making any attempt 
to deliver an address, he simply told a little of his ex- 
perience since becoming interested in the souls of his 
fellowmen. After having his own eves opened to the 
virtues of the adult school, he became anxious that 
his former associates should share in the good. He 
opened the “ Bee Hive” and sueceeded in attract- 
ing some of the denizens of the neighborhood to his 
meetings. It is a notorious fact that not a few of the 
men who attend this school have been in jail more 
times than they can count. But through his intimate 
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knowledge of the people with whom he was dealing, 
his tact and wisdom, and his sincere desire to uplift 
them, “ Sam ” Allen has helped large numbers of the 
ex-criminals, drunkards, and all sorts of debased fel- 
lows, far on the road to genuine Christian lives. The 
entire neighborhood about the “ Bee Hive ” has, in 
the language of the police, “ been turned upside- 
down.” There have been almost innumerable in- 
stances of men being turned from beastly and hope- 
less lives to paths of righteousness and usefulness. 
In one instance a “ publican ” heard Mr. Allen speak, 
and immediately afterwards sought him to know how 
he might lead the Christian life. “ Sell that damna- 
ble business of yours,” said Allen. Two months later 
the “ publican ” did as he was told and then joined 
the adult school. “Sam” Allen does not stop with 
the work at the “ Bee Hive.” He goes wherever he 
sees a possibility of helping one of his men, spending 
every spare moment of his time in this way. And his 
wife is quite as enthusiastic in the work as himself. 
Their home is always open to the adult school peo- 
ple if there is a possibility of doing them a service. 
Both husband and wife are at all times on the alert 
to comfort the sick, feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, to render all possible spiritual aid and to do 
any other Christlike act. In them there seems to be 
a supreme spirit of self-sacrifice. 

There are few adult schools in England that have 
to deal with the class of men who frequent the “ Bee 


Hive,” but the same spirit dominates all of them to a 
greater or less degree. 


IX. 
MONTHLY MEETING AT BULL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


On Third-day evening, the 13th inst., I had the in- 
teresting privilege of attending the Warwickshire 
North Monthly Meeting, held this time at the Bull 
Street meeting house, in Birmingham. The building 
is quite a large brick structure, almost in the heart 
of the business section of the city. It is compara- 
tively modern, but plain and substantial in construc- 
tion. The benches in the body of the meeting room 
might be compared to those in the Cherry Street end 
of our own Race Street house, excepting that only 
those on the woman’s side of the room have cushions. 

The English Friends in towns have adopted the 
plan of holding meetings for discipline in the even- 
ing, so as to give the men opportunity to attend with- 
out having to neglect their business. And the wis- 
dom of this step was manifest at Bull Street, for out 
of a total attendance of about two hundred Friends 
there were quite as many men as women. Also tea 
is provided at 5.30 o’clock, on monthly meeting day, 
thus affording a delightful social period. 

In more ways than one the Warwickshire North 
Monthly Meeting is one of the largest in England. 
Within its limits there are at least twelve prepara- 
tive, particular and other meetings, scattered over a 
large area of the country about Birmingham. In- 
cluded in this number are the meetings at Warwick, 
Coventry, Wolverhampton, Selly Oak and Bourn- 
ville. Several of the subordinate meetings are quite 
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new, having grown, to a large extent, out of adult 
schools. 

I could not help, of course, contrasting the large 
attendance of Friends at Bull Street meeting and the 
great amount of business that came up for considera- 
tion with our own comparatively small monthly meet- 
ings and limited amount of business. The business 
transacted was largely of a routine nature, and be- 
cause it included many interests there was little time 
for the discussion of any particular matter. But in 
spite of the rapidity of the proceedings everything 
was done in a solemn and weighty manner. The 
reading of a query, according to annual custom, con- 
cerning the spiritual state of the monthly meeting, 
without a word being said upon the subject, reminded 
me of the ominous discussion last spring in our yearly 
meeting as to the wisdom of preparing written an- 
swers to our queries annually. The English Friends 
long ago abandoned this custom, and they believe 
they did wisely. There is far greater wisdom, they 
say, in simply bringing the queries to the minds of 
Friends occasionally and then leaving the matter to 
their consciences, without trying to summarize an- 
swers that must of necessity be more or less conjec- 
tural as to conclusion. 

The admission of several new members, the receipt 
of a number of applications for membership, and a 
report that two new subordinate meetings were to 
be established, gave evidence of the growth of the 
monthly meeting in numbers and influence. An in- 
dication of how much alive the Friends in England 
are to the welfare of their own as well as other na- 
tions, was given in the report by William C. Albright 
and Henry Lloyd Wilson, clerk of London Yearly 
Meeting, of a public meeting held last week by 
Friends, “ under a deep sense that it is the duty of 
Christians to unite in a determined effort to bring 
our national connection. with the opium traffic to an 
end.”’ The question as to the education of Friends’ 
children was recently taken up in this monthly meet- 
ing. In a statistical report presented by an investi- 
gating committee at this meeting it was stated that 
the education of Friends’ children was done largely 
outside the Society, the chief reason for this being 
ignorance as to the educational facilities provided by 
Friends. The difficulty was mainly, it was said, with 
new and outlying meetings. 

What American Friends have long found suffici- 
ently important to embody in a query these English 
Friends are only now giving official attention to; that 
is the method of conducting funerals. A committee 
was appointed to take this matter up. Particular at- 
tention is to be paid to the services that may be held 
in connection with funerals, and provision made for 
the attendance of representatives of meeting. 

A feature of the monthly meeting on Third-day 
was a brief report on the work of the Yearly Meeting 
Home Mission Committee by Joan M. Fry. The 
missionary spirit has taken hold of the English 
Friends to such an extent that next to the Moravians 
they contribute more to missions, in proportion to 
their numbers, than any other branch of the Chris- 
tian Church in England. Birmingham is the very 





center of the work in the home field, and about here 
the evangelizing movement extends in every diree- 
tion where there is a possibility of saving men’s souls. 


Arruur M. Dewegs. 
Woodbrooke, Twelfth month 16th, 1904. 


A FRIEND’S THOUGHT OF THE BIRTH OF 


JESUS. 


*“* When he bringeth in the first born into the world 


he saith: ‘ Let all the angels of God worship him.’ ” 


The birth of Christ, which all Christendom com- 


memorates to-day, after nineteen hundred years have 


passed, was that of no common child. It was an ad- 
vent foretold by prophets through all the centuries 
that went before. It was heralded to wise men by 
the Star in the Fast, that led them to the “ place 
where the young child lay,” that they might worship 
and honor him with their gifts. It was announced 
to humble shepherds by the angel of the Lord as 
“good tidings of great joy to all people,” as “the 
Saviour who is Christ the Lord.” It was declared to 
be the eternal “ word that was in the beginning, and 
was God, made flesh, to dwell among us.” 

A halo of sacred mystery surrounds that birth, 
which finite human reason has no power to compre- 
hend. But it commands our deepest reverence, as it 
has that of the devoutest souls of every generation. 

It is not for man to level down to the plane of our 
common humanity, one “ whom God hath highly ex- 
alted, and given him a name above every other 
name.” 

At the same time he was perfect man. God mani- 
fested himself in the “ Son of man.” And in so do- 
ing he has shown us the sacredness of our human life. 
In every babe born into the world God is manifest. 

Born into a world of sin and suffering and sorrow, 
as a child and heir of the first Adam who was “ made 
a living soul,” he is born also to be a child and heir of 
the “second Adam, the Lord from heaven, who was 
made a quickening Spirit.” 

But all that our heavenly Father has shown us of 
himself, in Christ pre-eminently, and in- other lives, 
apart from our own, is not enough without the knowl- 
edge of him in ourselves. 

All this is an object lesson for our study, our in- 
struction, our admiration and adoration. But all we 
see without has a counterpart within. The manifes- 
tations of God in Christ, to the world, is verified by 
his revelation in the lives of his children. He who 
was “ Immanuel, God with us,” in the flesh, taught 
his followers that he would be in them in the spirit. 

God manifests himself to us all. He comes first in 
the little, gentle, tender visitation, a presence in the 
soul to be cherished and nourished, like the Babe of 
Bethlehem; to be welcomed as sent of God; to be rec- 
ognized as the “ Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” 
The multitude goes on its way unheeding. Full of 
the little interests and cares and pursuits of this brief 
life here, crowded it may be with religious perform- 
ances and temple services, so that there is no room for 
the heavenly guest. Neglecting the day of small 
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things they come to turn a deaf ear to the gentle 
pleadings of his love, the words of his truth, and the 
warnings of his voice, until rejection succeeds indif- 
ference, and hatred succeeds rejection, and at last 
they crucify the Lord of life and glory. Such is the 
way of the world in its wickedness. 

But it is such a world that he came to redeem and 
save. To such a world the gospel of mercy and for- 
giveness is preached. Before such a world there is 
set open the door of “ repentance and remission of 
sins through his name.” 


And to as many as receive him he evermore 
“ gives power to become the sons of God.” As the 
second Adam, the Founder of a regenerated race, a 
quickening Spirit, he brings up his obedient children, 
and brings home the wandering prodigals to rejoice 
together in the Father’s house. 


To them that receive him gives he the power and 
prerogative of Sonship. His Father is their Father. 
His kingdom is their kingdom. His inheritance and 
home is theirs. 

We must learn, every one of us, sooner or later; in 
mercy or in judgment we must learn that all our hap- 
piness and hopes for time and for eternity depend 
upon our receiving him. 


San Jose, Cal. JoreL BEan. 


THOUGHTS FROM A QUIET HOUR. 


The conviction is deepening in my mind that the 
Society of Friends has a function and a mission which 
reach above and beyond the life and interests of any 
individual. The Society is the visible exponent of 
certain fundamental truths, and its form of organiza- 
tion is such that it can maintain personal freedom and 
individual responsibility, and yet make its message 
clear and powerful, if we so will. 

The principles of Quakerism are definite and posi- 
tive. Do we make them known and felt? Quaker- 
ism ought to have a message that the people with 
whom we come in contact every day cannot mistake, 
a message that rings true under every test. We are 
glad to belong to an organization with a history, but 
history is at a discount in the common thought of the 
people of to-day. 

The respectability of the Society of Friends is no 
reason for its existence. Throughout the more than 
two hundred years of its history it has been distin- 
guished for its philanthropy; but this fact is not suffi- 
cient reason for its existence. The Quaker of the 
past so taught and lived as to make men believe in the 
truth of his doctrines and the sincerity of his profes- 
sion; but this is not sufficient reason for the existence 
of the Society of Friends. It is what we are doing 
to-day and what we purpose doing to-morrow that 
decides our right to exist. 

The battle against social evils, against the liquor 
traffic, against political corruption, and many kindred 
evils, must go on with renewed energy; but above all 
these let us recognize the common life with common 
aims, mutual service, right thoughts, righteous prin- 
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ciples. These make for high ideals a strong manhood 
and womanhood. This seems to be the message of 
the Quaker fathers to us. 

Cuarvorte ©. Tatcort. 


Bloomfield, Can., 12th mo. 28th, 1904. 


QUAKER IDEALS AND “ FRENZIED 
FINANCE.” 


A few weeks ago a professor of economics in a 
great German university was in this country getting 
material for a new book. He had come to the con- 
clusion in his own mind that Friends had played a 
great part in forming modern business methods and 
business ideals. He was, especially, searching for 
historical material to prove that Friends were the 
first people to establish the “one price” idea; i.e., 
the first to charge exactly what a piece of goods was 
worth, regardless of who came to buy it, andehe be- 
lieved that their success through the simple adher- 
ence to honesty and fairness had set the standard for 
business methods in general. 

There is considerable historical ground for this 
view, though of course many other great influences 
were at work to produce the changes which were 
wrought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
But of one fact there can be no question: From his 
earliest moment of consciousness, the Quaker child, 
at least in the past, has had the importance of truth, 
honesty and squareness so impressed upon him that 
he learned these traits as soon as he learned to count 
and to say his a b e’s. 

As soon as he had backbone enough to sit upright 
on a seat and hold his head perpendicular he would 
begin to go to monthly meeting. He would hear in 
the solemn assembly the voice of the clerk reading 
the “ advice”: “ It is advised, that none launch into 
trading or worldly business, beyond what they can 
manage honorably and with reputation, so that they 
may keep their words with all men, that their yea 
may prove yea indeed and the nay, nay.” He would 
hear over and over the searching “ query,” “ Are 
Friends careful to inspect their affairs and settle 
their accounts? Are they punctual to their promises, 
and just in the payment of their debts, and careful 
to live within the bounds of their circumstances?” 
Now one reading of these words or one hearing of 
them might leave a little fellow much as he was be- 
fore, but if he heard them constantly reiterated 
through the entire formative period of his life, and 
coming with the sanction and authority of a great re- 
ligious body behind them, they would eventually be- 
come a part of his “ moral and social structure,” and 
they would gather the power of an inward habit. It 
has always been the Quaker ideal to produce men, 
and women, too, with this inward moral structure— 
persons who would be honest and square, even with- 
out stopping to think. In so far as this work has 
been actually done, Friends have rendered modern 
society an inestimable service. There are few greater 
contrasts than that between the kind of business life 
which the Quaker ideal has pointed toward and that 
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which is now being described under the title of 
“frenzied finance.” Fortunately this lurid picture 
of reckless money-getting is true of only a small num- 
ber of the business men of America. The great 
rank and file of men who are doing business are 
seeking only what properly belongs to them, but 
never, perhaps, were the dangers and temptations of 
winning “ easy money ” by crooked methods greater. 
Consequently never was there greater need of men 
who have formed the habit of strict integrity and of 
unhesitating honesty. Let Friends realize that this 
ideal which was good enough for grandfather is good 
enough for this rapid age-—The American Friend. 


THE BEAUTY OF HUMILITY. 


Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 

Helen Keller is the beauty of humility personified. 
On October 18th—her birthday—a distinction with- 
out precedent was conferred upon her: the officials of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition set apart the day 
in her honor. And the girl who has achieved more 
than any woman who ever lived, more than most men, 
and in the face of seemingly insurmountable obsta- 
cles, stood before that vast throng in the Hall of Con- 
gresses and said: 


“| have come, not for aught that I have done, but 
for what has been done to me to raise me to the level 
of those who see and hear. I testify to what the good 
and strong have done for deprivation and infirmity.” 

Simple and beautiful words, these, yet just what we 
might. expect from one who, blind, deaf and dumb 
from infancy, at 14 recorded in her diary these four 
things to learn in life: “To think clearly without 
hurry or confusion; to love everybody sincerely; to 
act in everything with the highest motives, and to 
trust in dear God unhesitatingly.” Need we wonder 
that with such a course clearly laid out and stead- 
fastly followed she should exclaim, “ My world lies up- 
ward; the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
heavens are mine”; or that she should say at St. 
Louis: “Science, Nature and Art say to me, ‘Thou 
art deaf and blind, but enter thou, too, into the king- 
dom of God’ ” ? 


Note the significant omission in that sentence. She 
is no longer dumb. Science and nature and art and 
love have combined to remove one of her afflictions. 
But these could have done nothing without her co- 
operation. Had she not been determined to speak, 
she still would be as when she began her wonderful 
education; not only deaf and blind, but dumb also. 


Helen Keller is glad because “ the spirit of civiliza- 
tion stands forth illuminating and enlightening those 
who walk in darkness and silence; her “ heart is brim- 
ful of happiness” because “in the midst of such 
mighty achievement it is gratifying to know that man 
has not forgotten his weaker brother.” 

How petty is our pessimism in the presence of this 
spirit of gladness, of hope, of more than human love 
and tenderness. How little all our pride and pomp 
and vanity show in the light of this bright soul to 






which God has given the grace of humbleness. How 
small our achievements bulk beside that which she has 
done.—Chicago Evening Post. 


EDUCATION AS THE ENEMY OF WAR. 


At the inauguration of Charles W. Dabney, on the 
16th ult., as president of the University of Cincin- 


nati, he discussed in his address “ Democracy and the 


School.” 

He said that free education was not charity, it was 
self-protection, for education lessened the need of 
jails and police. C. W. Dabney then said: 

The true democracy is something nobler than a policeman 
guarding and protecting our property and our rights. The 
democracy establishes its public schools to train new citizens 
and to fit them for self-government, and when it shall have 


done its full duty in this respect there will be no need of police- 
men and soldiers. 


A democracy spending hundreds of millions for warships and 
forts, for armies and navies, is enough to give devils joy. If 
we spent one-fourth of this treasure in schools and missions 
the whole world would soon be ours in bonds of love, and there 
would be no need of these engines of death and destruction. 

The speaker concluded with a reference to Japan 


as “an example of what education can do for a peo- 


But without Christ in the heart intellectual educa- 
tion has not been found to bring about the work of 
= Prince of Peace. If “ education is the enemy of 
war” its conquest has been discouragingly slow. It 
may be answered, “So has the conquest of Chris- 
tianity been slow.” But Christianity has not yet 
been really tried by nations, and not squarely tried 


“by churches, or by many individuals, while education 


is earnestly put into exercise publicly and privately, 
and is given high place in the conduct of wars. But 
if as many men were of the Spirit of Christ as are 
educated, Japan would have had no occasion to think 
that in having recourse to war she was following 
Christian example. 

Probably under the term “ missions” President 
Dabney intends to include the influence of the gos- 
pel. That alone, if heeded, would soon make the 
world one in bonds of love; and while education 
would be a valuable coadjutor of the gospel, it has no 
claim to the first place. For peace on earth is a state 
of heart and not of intellect, and the only sure labor 
for Peace is right labor for the reception of Christ’s 
Spirit in the hearts of men.—The Friend (Phila.). 


Ruskin’s injunction to his servants was, “ Call me 
from my study whenever there is a beautiful sunset or 
any unusual appearance in the sky or landscape,” and 
he asserted that this constant observation of the beau- 
tiful had a powerful influence on his life and char- 
acter. 

* * 


If we cannot find God in your house and mine, 
upon the roadside or the margin of the sea, in the 
bursting seed or opening flower, in the day duty and 
the night musing, I do not think we should discern 
him any more on the grass of Eden or beneath the 
moonlight of Gethsemane.—James Martineau. 
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Epirors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 





PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 7, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


LIBERTY OF EXPRESSION—THEN WHAT? 


Ir tizerty of belief and of expression is one thing 
for which our branch of the Society of Friends pre- 
eminently stands, yet this in itself is not a sufficient 
reason for our existence. It is as a means and not 
as an end in itself that we so persistently cherish free- 
dom of thought and expression. The one thing that 
the Society of Friends stands for is the thought that 
God has dwelt among men, that he now dwells among 
men, and that this alone, this “ incarnation,” makes 
possible for men a life that is worth while, a life that 
is eternal. It has been very hard to get men to un- 
derstand that God has ever lived on earth, in their 
very midst, in their very lives; much more difficult is 
it to get them to understand that he lives in our own 
midst to-day, and that our lives may be divine lives, 
that we may be “ perfect as he is perfect.” But men 
did get to understand this once. When Jesus lived 
among men and went up and down doing good, they 
knew then that God was in their midst. Those who 
lived nearest to him, who shared with him the hard 
life in an incredulous world, knew that a perfect life, 
a divine life, was possible on earth. This much was 
established for all time. It has been the business of 
the church to preserve and pass on this gospel. 

This the Church has done. It has done this even 
though it has also passed on much that is far from 
gospel, or may seem so to this one or that one; much 
even that causes some to stumble, much that we dare 
to reject. It is right, in the light of the present day, 
to reject much that has been taught under the name 
of Christianity and in the name of the Church, by 
this or that branch of it. The ideal of the Society of 
Friends from the first has been that every man’s mind 
should be brought to bear on the problems of life 
that each and every man should “ work out his own 
salvation,” but it is important to add, “in fear and 
trembling.” It is at our peril that we sweep away 
the teaching of the ages and build with our own little 
strength and in the light of our own little spark of 
divine illumination what can best be done by many 
men working together in the light of all time. Above 
all, it is at our peril that we lightly brush aside the 
precious thought that at last got established among 
men and that has had a real meaning for many souls 
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ever since. Whatever is of value in the religious 
thought of the future will be built up on the thought 
of the Church of the past and of the present. The 
future of Christian thought lies with those who, while 
living in the light of the present day, yet cling to the 
Christian heritage and are determined not to break 
with it. Whatever those of us who are of an extreme 
radical wing may contribute to the development, we 
are sure eventually to swing into line, or else to find 
ourselves in the ranks of those whose school of 
thought has not profited by the teachings of Jesus 
and the Hebrew prophets. 

No Church of the future can stand on the sandy 
foundations of mere liberalism. As radicals we may 
have our negations and with them we may contribute 
toward clearing the atmosphere, toward put- 
ting aside some of the mummeries and stum- 
bling blocks of the creeds; but it will be at 
our peril that we stand in antagonism to the 
thought of those Christian thinkers of our time who 
are in the orthodox camp. It is for us to study them, 
to really get at the meaning of their message, and to 
appropriate their contribution to the understanding 
of the gospel. We may none the less make our con- 
tribution; and it is that we may be free to do that, 
for our own benefit, and for the benefit of the world, 
that we are willing to be looked upon as more or less 
heretical or at least tainted by the association with 
the heretical. But we must be sure that we do make 
our contribution and that we do really effective work 
toward making men understand that God has dwelt 
among us on earth. Our fault may be that we lay 
too much stress on the thought that the life of every 
man here and now may be a divine life, and that it is 
not fully worth living unless it is a divine life. We 
may be ahead of our time in this, and even Christians 
may be incredulous about it. But whatever we may 
do let us not do anything to check the progress of the 
thought that so many are ready to accept, and that 
we are ourselves believers in (even though we may 
think we believe more) that God did dwell among 
men, and that one man lived a perfect life. This 
much ground has been gained. Let our influence not 
contribute in the least toward losing any of it, not 
even in our eagerness that a further step may be 
taken and man may know, as George Fox taught, that 
not only was the divine life lived in Galilee, but that 
God dwells among men to-day. 


A HOLIDAY RETROSPECT. 


We are able to focus our view more clearly upon 
events as they assume their proper places in the per- 
spective behind us, than when we are in the midst of 
them. As we emerge from the feeling which tem- 
porarily at holiday time lifts much of the world above 
the thought of the grind of toil and the advancement 
of self, put away our gifts, and take down the symbols 
which mark the time, we are able to recognize the 
imperfectness of our comprehension of a real season 
of good will toward everybody. 


One Friends’ Association has placed upon its pro- 
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gram a topic called “ The Burden of Christmas,” an 
indication that these Friends feel concerned to bet- 
ter understand not only the happy associations of the 
day, but to squarely face the serious side which has 
grown up in connection with it. As we go forth into 
the life of another year the thought may profitably 
be with us, that a measure of responsibility rests with 
us to lessen the burden as well as to add to the joy 
of the season. In order to make effort in this direc- 
tion availing, we need early to see the need of change 
in our methods of preparation. In the year ahead of 
us we may succeed, if we are in earnest about it, in 
diffusing light and knowledge, and awakening inter- 
est in the subject which will bear tangible fruit an- 
other year. 


Our sympathies are often spasmodically aroused by 
the thought of the overworked shop girls and clerks. 
We may feel twinges of conscience when we hear the 
pitiful story of the package boy sitting by his box far 
into thehours of the night. In the midst of our abund- 
ance, a tale of poverty and cheerlessness arouses the 
impulse to dispense our gifts another year more 
largely among the children of need than to lavish 
them upon those already well provided for. It is easy 
to indulge in the luxury of emotional sympathy and 
vague good intentions too far away from their related 
actions to disturb us at present. Often the expres- 
sion of a good intention so relieves us that the time 
for action never comes. 

Fitful and temporary regret for existing condi- 
tions, hearts touched with sympathy whose vibrations 
never extend to meet real conditions, will not avail. 
We need a firm grasp of definite principles of action, 
so associated with our life and thought, that it will be 
the easy and natural thing for us to remove as much 
of the so-called “burden of Christmas” as we are 
accountable for. 


As a help toward this end we should make our- 
selves at once familiar with the revelations and rec- 
ommendations of the Consumers’ League, and in so 
far as shall seem best to us lend our aid in the fur- 
therance of the work it has undertaken. Let us, as 
far as possible, by long forethought avoid the hurry 
incident to the season, and let the spirit of good will 
diffuse itself over the entire circle of the year, caus- 
ing us to make ready for the culmination of its ex- 
pression so far in advance that its hindering features 
may pass away, and both Christmas time and the New 
Year’s opening come with a sense of forgetting all un- 
pleasant things that have gone before, and the ability 
to feel that the rightly adjusted yoke of service makes 
all burdens light. 


It is a pity, a wretched pity, that we have allowed 
the prophetic function to become the monopoly of a 
close corporation of religious experts called “ clergy- 
men,” and that we have fallen into the habit of im- 
agining that all outside of the corporation, even 
though Christians, can get at the springs of eternal 
youth only as those waters are ladled out by a cleri- 
eal dipper.—Dr. Parkhurst. 


BARONESS SUTTNER ON HER TRIP TO 
AMERICA. 


{From the Staats Zeitung, New York; 
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translated for 


There has seldom been seen at a lecture in Vienna 
such a great throng as at the recent address of the 
Baroness Suttner. 

Long before seven o’clock the Hall of the Engi- 
neers and Architects, and its galleries, were closely 
packed, the adjoining room also, a kind of “ studio,” 
was filled to overflowing, and in the cloak-room and 
the vestibule stood crowds of people seeking admis- 
sion. Hundreds of people besides were turned away. 
When the Baroness Suttner began to speak of her 
‘Impressions and Experiences in America,” it was 
u few minutes before half-past seven o’clock, and 
some time before the appointed hour. She did this 
so as to quell the constantly increasing tumult. But 
new crowds of people tried to force themselves into 
the hall, and, unfortunately, the disturbance was re- 
peated several times in the course of the evening, so 
that Baroness Suttner was obliged to suspend her 
lecture for several minutes. Once she remarked, hu- 
morously, referring to the disturbance, “It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to establish peace.” Baroness Suttner 
gave a glowing picture of the Peace Congress which 
was opened in Boston on the third of October. She 
quoted Secretary Hay as saying that America is 
actually setting the example of disarmament, since 
it has an army of only 60,000 men. In one of the 
halls, in which daily meetings were held during the 
Congress, disarmament was advocated, and at this 
very session a number of officers of the army par- 
ticipated. It is also eminently characteristic that 
among the endorsements which the Congress re- 
ceived, there was one, a vote of approval, from the 
twenty-third regiment of Massachusetts infantry. 
The lecturer then referred to the trips which she 
made from Boston, that “most European city in 
the United States,” to New York; Philadelphia, 
Washington and Cincinnati. In New York she had 
met Carl Schurz. “ The seventy-five-years old Schurz 
is a fresh, lively, intellectual man, and the hours 
which I spent with him are among my most pleasant 
recollections of America.” 


The interview which the Baroness had with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, on the 17th of October, in the White 
House at Washington, she will also never forget. 
“ Roosevelt,” said she, “is a personage brimming 
over with energy and life, with flashing eyes and 
flashing teeth. One recognizes in him the soldier and 
the hunter. The soldier is in his blood; but his soul 
possesses a penetrative insight and a conviction of the 
greatness of his fatherland and of the tasks of the 
twentieth century which are to be found in other 
fields than in that of the military adventurer.” The 
President, who spoke German, greeted the baroness 
with the words: “ Yes; peace is coming; it is most cer- 
tainly coming, step by step, and I, too, am working 
for it.” And then Roosevelt spoke of the gathering 
of a new Conference at The Hague, of the adoption 
of arbitration treaties between individual States, and 
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for Austria, also, which he always kept in mind, he 
had some warm words. “It is significant of the 
President’s great energy,” said Baroness Suttner, 
“that he has kept his promise.” Baroness Suttner 
thereupon portrayed in an uncommonly enthusiastic 
way the character of the average American and the 
strenuousness of American life, which is, neverthe- 
less, not devoid of a certain poetry. She had clearly 
perceived this on her trips from Boston. Baroness 
Suttner related much that was charming about her 
meeting with White, the former American Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin, who is now writing his Memoirs, which 
she was able to see in part. Thus, for example, Pob- 
jedonvszew said to White: “ There is only one for- 
tunate land, and that is Russia.” “ Why,” asked 
White. “ Well, because it does not have the greatest 
evil in the world, namely, Freedom.” 

At the conclusion of her highly interesting and 
captivating lecture, Baroness Suttner described 
America as “ the land of the future, the land of un- 
limited possibilities.” “I would almost add,” she 
said, “the land of impossibilities accomplished.” 
Deafening applause greeted these words. 


GEORGE FOX’S WILL. 


Editors Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


I send below a copy of the will of George Fox(1624- 
1691) from the original manuscript, proved Decem- 
ber 30th, 1697, in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, and now preserved in the great depository of 
public records, Somerset House, in London.* For 
this quaint document, written in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the canons of spelling were not well 
established, I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
Principal, Alexander Gordon, of Memorial Hall, 
Albert Square, Manchester, England. Mr. Gor- 
don, with whom I had a pleasant interview 
in the course of my historical researches in 
England, in 1903, is probably the best living 
authority on the facts of the life of Fox, having 
made an exhaustive study of the subject from the 
original sources in preparing his scholarly sketch of 

*Norman Penney, Librarian of Friends’ Reference Library, 
Devonshire House, London, who has _ seen the proof, informs 
me that the Library has two copies of the will in manuscript 
(Portfolio 14.61 and “John Thompson MSS.” 185); also that 
Francis Bugg, the apostate Quaker, printed it in his “ Season- 
able Caveat,” London, 1701. “In the Reference Library copy 
of this, there is written in the margin, the following by John 
Whiting [?]: ‘Memor and ye 8: 9 mo 1707 D. P. and I went 
to ye Prerogative office and compared this with ye original 
and found 20 or 30 errors or variations in ye spelling between 
this and yt wherein he has wronged ye author. 

‘ a W.’ ” 

Bugg’s copy of the will was reprinted on a contemporary 
broadside (Joseph Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books, L., 
342). The Friends answered Bugg in the question: Is not the 
sospel of John as bad Greek as any Quaker’s English? 

A poor copy of the will, according to Kirk Brown, of Balti- 
more, was printed adversely to the Friends in J. Morgan’s 
“Phenix Britannicus,” London, 1732, under the title, “ Quaker 
Veracity; or the Last Will of Their Great Apostle George 
Fox: As it was all written by his own hand and is now lying 
in the Prerogative Office. Published to convince the World, 
that he who made this Will could not write one Line of True 
English, is not the Author of any Page in all those Books, 


which the Quakers have impudently published under his 
name.” 
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Fox for that admirable work, the “ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography.” In his letter of October 20th, 
Mr. Gordon writes that the document is really not a 
will, “‘ but three papers of direction; others of the 
same series (in the Spence collection *) were never 
presented for probate. These were [proved] on De- 
cember 30th, 1697, with three affidavits, of which I 
have copies. But what was proved in 1698, was a 
fair copy of the contents of the three papers, the 
original being pronounced illegible. ...I have 
made the spelling and paragraphing correspond with 
the original; but I have not made it a line for line 
copy.” Fox’s “ spelling was always uncouth,” Mr. 
Gordon states further in his article in the “ Diction- 
ary of National Biography ” (Vol. XX., pp. 118 ff.), 
“but his illiteracy has been somewhat exaggerated.” 

Fox’s father, continues Mr. Gordon, was a “puritan 
weaver in good circumstances.” His mother, accord- 
ing to William Penn, was “a woman accomplished 
above most of her degree.” Fox “had some inde- 
pendent means (Ibid., XX., 118), whence derived he 
does not say; he reports without comment the re- 
mark of his relatives, ‘ when hee went from us hee 
had a greate deale of gould and silver about him’ 
(Original MS. Journal, p. 17).” 

The papers of direction in the Spence collection,. 
says Mr. Gordon, give orders for the disposal not only 
of a thousand acres of land in Pennsylvania, assigned 
to Fox by William Penn, but of “land and sheep ” 
(to his brother, John Fox, of Polesworth), and of 
money laid out “in ships and trade.” 

Further details concerning Fox’s property are 
found in Henry Tuke’s “ Memoirs of the Life of 
George Fox” (pp. 309-310, Philadelphia, 1815 *): 

“From an account which he left behind him, it ap- 
pears that he held shares of two vessels, belonging to 
Scarborough; and had also a small share in some busi- 
ness. Several sums of money belonging to him are 
likewise mentioned, as being in the hands of different 
friends; and from the best estimate which I am capa- 
ble of forming, the value of the whole was about 
eight hundred pounds, exclusive of above one thou- 
sand acres of land in Pennsylvania, which he says 
William Penn gave him; but it is doubtful whether 
he ever came into possession of this land, so as to de- 
rive any benefit from it. As it does not appear that 
he at all enriched himself by marrying a woman of 
fortune, it is likely the property which he possessed 
was principally patrimonial. This may account for the 
ability which he always manifested to support him- 
self in his travels, so as not to receive any assistance 
from others, further than that hospitable entertain- 
ment, which the great head of the church has pro- 
vided for his ministers.” 

A smoothed copy of the will is printed in Maria 





2Charles James Spence, of North Shields, England, is the 
owner of the original MS. of George Fox’s Journal, and other 
Fox MSS. (Journal of Friends’ Historical Society, Vol. I., page 
7, Eleventh month, 1903.) See also a “ Brief Account of the 
Manuscript Journal of George Fox” in the Hssayist and 
Friends’ Review, Vol. I., page 5 (1893). 


*Cf. an interesting discussion of “George Fox, His Means,” 
in Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, Vol. 1., 90. 
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Webb’s “ The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall ” (London, 
1865), pages 433-434. “ George Fox,” says Maria 
Webb, pages 366 ff., “left directions as to the 
disposal of his property, written at different inter- 
vals, all in his own handwriting, which constituted a 
legal will, though not written in legal form. It was 
deposited, eight years after his death, in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, whence a copy has 
been procured, which will be found in the Appendix 
(E). 
“He makes in his will various bequests to his 
friends and relatives; and gives many directions about 
his books and papers. But the grants of land in Penn- 
sylvania, which he had from his friend, William 
Penn, are not bequeathed therein or alluded to at all. 
This and other circumstances lead to the conclusion, 
that during his lifetime he conveyed his right to the 
greater portion of that American property to his 
three sons-in-law, John Rous, Thomas Lower and 
Daniel Abraham; and that he directed them, when 
put in possession, to see that the smaller lots which 
lay in and near the city were transferred to the 
Friends of Philadelphia, to be appropriated accord- 
ing to specific directions, which he gave in writing. 
The history of this property, as communicated by 
Philadelphia Friends, to whom I recently applied for 
information is as follows: 

“In the year 1681 William Penn gave to George 
Fox a receipt for £25, which was to entitle him to a 
city lot in the newly-planned city, a liberty lot of 
sixteen acres in the suburbs, and a tract of 1,250 
acres in the back lands of Pennsylvania. The £25 of 
purchase-money, being understood to be a necessary 
item to secure the legal transfer. There being no 
one in America interested in getting these lots of land 
located and properly conveyed to George Fox, noth- 
ing was done to perfect the possession until after his 
death. Some years after that event, Thomas Lower 
took measures to have them surveyed, and his father’s 
directions concerning the way in which they should 
be used made fully known. At that time the city lot 
having been taken possession of by a settler, who built 
upon it, could not without much difficulty be ob- 
tained. But William Penn said the Friends might 
select twenty or twenty-five acres, according to the 
locality fixed on, in the neighborhood of the city, in- 
stead of the sixteen, and the city lot at first proposed, 
and it should be transferred to them in the name of 
George Fox. After much delay that transfer was 
accomplished on the 28th day of the Sixth month, 
1705. For many years the land in question was 
merely occupied as pasture ground. 

“On the 13th of Twelfth month, 1716, Thomas 
Lower wrote to David Lloyd, William Penn’s deputy, 
concerning the occvpation of the ground bestowed by 
Fox. He says: ‘ George Fox gave it in the said writ- 
ings unto the Friends of Philadelphia to be converted 
to these uses. . . . to build a meeting-house for the 


use of Friends and a school-house upon another part, 
and to enclose another part for a garden, and to plant 
it with all sorts of physical plants, for lads and lasses, 
to learn simples there, and the uses to convert them 
to,—distilled waters, oils, ointments, &c. 


The resi- 


due that belonged to the lot near Philadelphia to be 
paled about for Friends that come to the meeting, to 
put their horses in.’ In this letter Thomas Lower 
seems to be remonstrating with Friends for not hav- 
ing carried out the expressed wishes of the donor. 
They had, doubtless built meeting-houses elsewhere 
before they got possession of the land in question, 
and had also probably such schools established as they 
deemed necessary, hence no such erections up to that 
time had been made... . 

“In the year 1769, the heirs of George Fox, being 
descendants of his brother John, several of whom had 
settled in Pennsylvania, came forward to claim all 
the ground in possession of Philadelphia Friends, that 
had come through their great grand-uncle. . . . The 
Friends agreed to submit the case to a legal arbitra- 
tion, which gave an award against them, according to 
which they had to pay the sum of £500 to the claim- 
ants for a clear title to the ground in question. In 
the early part of this century, by the joint approval 
of the five monthly meetings of Philadelphia, the 
ground thus obtained was all sold for building lots, 
except a portion which constitutes a part of the Fair 
Hill burial ground, which is the property of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, now composed of Hicksite 
Friends.” 

Still another copy of the will, somewhat less 
smoothed than Maria Webb’s, was printed in Lon- 
don in 1893, in Edward Hicks’s Essayist and 
Friends’ Review. (Vol. 1., No. 3, pp. 60-61.) 

Special -pains have been taken to make the follow- 
ing a verbatim et literatim copy, and I believe it is the 
most accurate yet published: . 


GORDON’S COLLATION OF GEORGE FOX’S WILL.° 
No. 1. 


Endorsed: “ for thomas lover this” 

“j doe give to thomas lover my sadell = ar at john nelsons| 
& bridell & spores & bootes jin ward] lethereths & the new- 
inglad indan bible & my great book of the signifing of names & 
my book of the new testement of eight langves & a my fisek 
all things that came from be yand the seay with the ovt land- 
esh Cvp & that thing that people doe give glisters with & my 
too diales the one js an eknocksa diall & all my over pvesh 
bookes to be devided amovng my |4| sones in law & also all my 
other bookes & my hamack j doe give to thomas lover that js 
at bengamin antrvbvs his closet & rachall may take that which 
is at Swarth mor & thomas lover may have my walnvt eqvnock 
shall diall & if hee can hee may geet one evt by it which will 
be hard to doe & he shall have one of my prosspect glaseses in 
my trovnk at london & a pare of my gloveses 

& my seale gf: & the flaming sord to Nat. Mead* & my other 
2 seales j rose & the other dan. abrahom 

& thomas lover shall have my Spanesh lether |gff| hvd & s 
meade shall have my magnifing glas & the torkell. shell. com & 
cace ” 


No. 2. 


Endorsed: “this is to be put vp amovng g f seld vp papers 
that packet that saray mead hath” In different hand: “noe 
date.” 

“& all that j have writen consaring what j doe give to my 
relashons ether mony or other waes, john loft may put it up 
in my tronke at jhon elsenes & wright all thinges dovne in a 
paper & make a paper ovt of all my papers how j have ordered 
thin gs for them & john loft may send all thinges dovn by 


‘Only three numbers of this periodical were published. They 
may be seen at Friends’ Historical Library of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and at Friends’ Library, Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


5 The parts set off by | | are raised above the line in the original MSS. 


Nat. Mead may have been the four-year-old son of William and Sarah 


Mead, says Norman Penney. (See American Friend, X., 847). 
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Povelesworth Carrer in the trovnk to jhon fox at Poveleswarth 
= Waricksher| & let john fox send john loft a fvll receat & a 
ischarge & in this mater. & non of yov may be |consarned| bvt 
john loft only. 
& my other letell tronke that standeth in bengmin antrvbesis 
cloeset wih the ovt landesh things thomas lover shall have & 


if it be ordered in any other papers to any other that mvst not 
stand soe byt as now orderd 


& Sary thov may give sary frickenfeld* oo a gine for shee 
hath bene sarvesable to mee a honest carfvll yovng womon 
gff make noe noyes of thes thngs bvt doe them in the life as 
j have orderd them 


& when all is don & cleared what remenes to the printing of 
my books 

bengmin antrvbves & mary hath one 100 |of mine| povnd take 
noe yoves of them for it when you doe recve it— 

& in my cheast in bengamen antrvbs Chamber ther is a letell 
gilt box with som govlid in it sary mead to take it & let it do 


it sarveses amovng the rest soe far as it will goe the box is 
sealed vp 





gff 
& * let thomas docker® that knoeth |many of| my epeseles 
& wrien bookes which he did wright com up to london to asist 
frends in sorting of my epeseles & other writings & give him 
agine gf” 
No. 3. 


Endorsed: “for g ff to be layed in the tronke at W. M the 
8™: mo :™—1688.”’ 

“j doe orde wm & Sa: mead |& t. lover! to take care of all my 
bookes & epeseles & papers that be at benjmin antrvbses & at 
r. r.° chamber & thoes that com from Swarth mor & my jornall 
of my life & the paseges & travells of frendes & to take them 
all in to ther hands & all the over plvch of them the may have 
& keep |together| as a libary when the have gethered them to- 
gether which ar |to be] printd. 

& for them to take charge of all my mony & defray all as j 
have orderd in my other papers & any thing of mine the may 
the my take and god will & shall be ther reward the 8mo. 1688. 

thomas lover & john rous may asist yov gff 

& all the paseges & traveles and svferings of frends in the 
beging of the spreading of the trovth which j have keept to 
gether will make a fine histery & the may be had at Swarth mor 
with my other bookes & jf the com to london with |my| papers 
then the may be had ether at w. m. or ben. antrvbs closet for it 
is a fine thing to know the beging of the spreading of the gos- 
pell after soe long night of apostoce since the aposeles dayes 
that now Christ raines as he did in the harts of his people 
glory to the lord for ever amen. 

the 8 mon: 1688.” 


Atsert Coox Myers. 
Kennett Square, Pa., 2d of First month, 1905. 





FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 

Millville Monthly Meeting, held at Millville, Pa., 
Twelfth month 21st, began the series of meetings 
constituting our semi-annual gathering. We were 
favored with the presence of Margaret P. Howard, 
of Philadelphia, and she engaged very acceptably in 
the religious labor of the meeting. William U. John 
also took part in this service. The half-year’s meet- 
ing assembled on the 22d. William U. John dwelt 
upon the need of our human nature coming under the 
divine influence and direction in order to round out 
our individual character, and enable us to use our 
powers for the good of mankind. He had in mind ex- 
amples of those on one hand who by attending to the 
divine monitions became great and useful in their day 
and generation, and of those on the other hand who 
by disregarding them, failed to accomplis sh what they 


7 One MS. copy reads, Sarah Frecxelton. 


® This paragraph is written downward in the left margin of the MS. 
®* Thomas Doewra. 


(See Journal of Friends, Historical Society, Vol. L., 
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otherwise might have done, and one in particular, 
Napoleon, who, by wholly ignoring them, came to 
utter loss and ruin. Margaret P. Howard, in her dis- 
course, brought forward these instructive parables of 
Jesus: the lost sheep, the lost piece of silver and the 
Prodigal Son. She applied them in a beautiful man- 
ner as illustrating different ways by which we turn or 
become separated from the truth. In the first is 
shown the allurements that entice usto stray as sheep. 
In the second is represented the falling from the place 
we were intended to occupy and the purpose we were 
designed to fulfill, as the piece of silver being lost, 
was to all intents useless as currency. In the Prodi- 
gal we have the willful departure from the way in 
which we should go. In the second meeting the 
answers to the queries showed no cause of discour- 
agement. 

On the 23d Margaret P. Howard was again favored 
in the ministry. Besides, William U. John spoke 
briefly. After prayer offered by Margaret P. How- 
ard the meeting closed. 

The writer has often reflected upon the high value 
of these stated meetings, where the attention of the 
mind is held to serious thought in strengthening the 
religious element of our nature, from which springs 
a feeling of gratitude to the Creator for existence in 
a beautiful world, open to so many avenues of oppor- 
tunity and privilege, through which we derive a soul- 
sustaining sense of his care and love for us, and which 
fosters a humble dependence upon him to enlighten 
us all on oceasions and guard us from the errors and 
mistakes of life. 

Such increase of the power and effectiveness of the 
religious element is greatly needed among mankind, 
and more so now than ever. The wonderful move- 
ments along the line of material progress, and the 
activities of thought that stir the present age beyond 
all example, must more and more come under the in- 
fluence of this power of religion, if they are to con- 
fer real blessings upon us and make our civilization 
mean all it should to all who live under it. This civ- 
ilization, too, should lend additional force to the un- 
ceasing struggle against evil, which, if receiving aid 
from a higher source, will finally result in the over- 
throw of selfishness and injustice, in whose place the 
Golden Rule must reign in the affairs of nations, in 
the business world, and in all the relations of com- 
mon life. 

In view of attaining such advancement as this, 
though it may be far ahead in the future, there is a 
loud call on all sides for more laborers to enter the 
rapidly-widening field of the world’s work for the up- 
lift of humanity, and induce them to support with 
interest and adhesion the good cause. There are 
those already attracted to it who are accomplishing 
much that is desirable, and showing what may be 
done in this direction. But we may all have a share 
in this noble work. be it little or great, and that with 
advantage to ourselves, for we gain in goodness by 
doing good. By lifting the fallen or downtrodden to 
a higher plane we raise ourselves. By contributing 


to the happiness of others we secure our own. 
Paxinos, Pa. G. J. 
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BIRTHS. 


HERR.—At Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 9th, 1904, to 
Frank S. and Frances 8. Herr, a daughter, who is named Eliza- 
beth Frances. 


MAXWELL.—On Twelfth month 27th, 1904, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to John Rogers Maxwell, Jr., and Lydia Clothier Max- 
well, a son, who is named John Rogers Maxwell, 3d. 


MARRIAGES. 


TITCOMB—COOK.—Twelfth month 7th, 1904, at Littleton, 
Mass., Walter H. Titcomb, of Littleton, Mass., to Clara Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Alfred and C. A. Cook, of Pewsey, Wilts., 
England. 


DEATHS. 


BELL.—At Phenix, Arizona, Twelfth month 19th, Ann 
Thomas Bell, widow of Wm. Bell, and granddaughter of Philip 
E. Thomas, aged 69 years. Funeral from Friends’ Meeting 
House, Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, New York, on 
the 29th inst. Loving testimonies were borne to her worth and 
our sense of loss. 


BRADWAY.—In Woodbury, N. J., Twelfth month 9th, 1904, 
John H. Bradway, in the 85th year of his age. He was a valued 
overseer of Woodbury Preparative Meeting, and will be much 
missed by this little band of Friends. A local paper says: 

“John H. Bradway’s life has been an ideal one, and his 
standing in the community was of the highest, his strict in- 
tegrity, straightforward and business ability being everywhere 
recognized.” 


BURTON.—At her home, 612 Wood Street, Bristol, Pa., on 
Twelfth month 27th, 1904, Margaret Burton, wife of Edwin J. 
Burton, and daughter of the late John G. and Rebecca Burton, 
in her 83d year. Interment at Friends’ yard, Fallsington, on 
the 3lst. Her quiet life was one of patient resignation; a liv- 
ing sacrifice for those around her; faithful unto the end. 


COOPER.—At his home in Mickleton, Gloucester County, 
N. J., the ninth of Twelfth month, 1904, Edward Cooper, a 
valued elder and member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, in 
his 90th year. 


FELL.—At Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 31st, 1904, Oliver 
Shaw Fell, of Swarthmore, Pa., in his 72d year. Funeral from 
Friends’ Meeting House, Chester, First month 3d, 1905, at ll 
a.m. This earnest and faithful worker among Friends, in unity 
with them and a believer in their principles, devoted a large 
portion of his life as a teacher in Friends’ Schools, in different 
parts of Eastern Pennsylvania. He was especially interested 
in temperance, peace, anti-tobacco, purity, the rights of the 
negro, and in every reform that had to do with the health and 
uplifting of humanity. He was a zealous anti-slavery worker, 
early in his life, being associated with the prominent advocates 
of freedom. He took a lively interest in the Freedmen and in 
the pure food movement. He especially loved the poetical 
writings of the highest type of culture and in the interest of 
uplifting mankind, and often repeated passages to encourage 
others. He made many sacrifices for what he felt his duty, and 
that would help to make the world better. His sister, Sarah 
F. Carey, of Newtown, Pa., was with him in his last illness, 
faithfully and fondly ministering to his comfort. A. H. L. 


GEROW.—Suddenly, at his home, “ Locust Glen,” New Fair- 
field, Conn., Eleventh month 10th, 1904, Samuel Heaton Gerow, 
aged 71 years. He was born and lived to young manhood in 
Pattekill, Ulster County, N. Y. He was the oldest son of Elias 
and Sally Ann Baker Gerow, worthy members of the Society 
of Friends, the former by birthright, the latter by convince- 
ment and request a few years after their marriage. In 1856 
Samuel married Phebe H. Gerow, only daughter of Daniel E. 
and Lucy Haviland Gerow, who were valued members and 
elders of Valley Preparative and Oblong Monthly Meetings, and 
a few years later came with his wife to live and care for her 
parents in the family home of four successive generations. 

While Samuel’s name was not enrolled on our book of mem- 
bership, he was a staunch Friend in the larger sense, as he was 
also an earnest advocate of purity, temperance and prohibi- 
tion. His work along these lines will be sadly missed. In 
every domestic relation he was firmly true, a faithful and 
affectionate husband and father, a constant and genial friend. 
His wife and three sons, Daniel, Irving and Charles, survive 





him to maintain the home of exalted ideals, where reign peace, 
tranquillity, affection, the heritage he helped to build. The 
elder son, William, died at the age of 23 years—a great sorrow 
—the harvest, greater sympathy, thoughtfulness, helpfulness 
and love for humanity. In the afternoon of Eleventh month 
17th, those near and dear to him laid the body of one they 
loved in the family burial plot in view of the home in the beau- 
tiful Glen. Prayerful and loving words were spoken, while 
the sun slowly sinking in the west covered all with a golden 
halo in harmony with his life. 


[This notice was given last week by mistake under the name 
of Geron.] 


HOOPES.—At the home of her son, Dillwyn, in Fairville, 
Chester County, Pa., Deborah, wife of Albert Hoopes, in her 


Sist year; funeral at West Chester Meeting House, Sixth-day, 
First month 6th, at 11 a.m. 


PALMER.—At Stroudsburg, Pa., Twelfth month 27th, 1904, 
Caroline Albert, wife of Samuel Bernard Palmer, in the 59th 
year of her age. From her childhood she was a member of 
the Christian Church, and since her marriage, thirty-nine years 
ago, a member of the Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


ROGERS.—At his home, Mt. Holly, N. J., on the 28th of 
Twelfth month, 1904, Samuel E. Rogers, in his 65th year. 





TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF JOSEPH W. THOMAS. 


[Read before the Valley First-day School on the 18th of 
Twelfth month, 1904.] 


It seems fitting before we adjourn our First-day school for 
our winter’s recess that some testimonial be presented, giving 
expression to our feeling of loss and sorrow in the death of our 
lamented superintendent, Joseph W. Thomas. 

The most effective way of teaching is by example. He who 
would lead his fellow-men to live clean, useful, honorable lives 
must himself be a bright and shining example, and by his ac- 
tions illustrate purity, industry and truth. Our beloved super- 
intendent, through his obedience to the inner light, exhibited 
by his actions thése noble principles in the family circle, in the 
business world, in the religious Society he dearly loved, and in 
the community at large. 

In these days of complex social environment, what a pleasing 
thing it is to see a family brought up among such beneficent 
influences in the home circle that their effect is apparent in 
each member of the family, and is thereby passed on to future 
generations. Again, amid the rush and anxiety of the present- 
day commercial world, it is gratifying to see a man diligently 
tending his business, and thereby gaining an ample competence 
in the good, old-fashioned, honest, industrious way, without 
recourse to any new-fangled means of making money without 
hard work through imposing on the confidence of our brother 
man. 

A marked trait in his business life, as well as in his every- 
day life, was his punctuality. He was always on time unless 
some serious accident detained him. And in this connection 
another prominent characteristic impresses us—his habit of al- 
ways keeping his promises. He frequently would say, “ Never 
promise anything unless you can do it; then keep that 
promise.” 

In the political world our dear friend always stood for the 
truth as he saw it, and did not hesitate to act independently 
of others when he felt that the course dictated by the party 
leaders was wrong. To do so was an example of the highest 
patriotism. 

In the First-day school and meeting we miss him sadly. He 
held the position of superintendent for a number of years. 
Rarely was he absent from meeting, and when he was it was 
duty called him elsewhere. He was much gratified to have a 
large attendance of the young people, and strangers were given 
a cordial welcome. In spite of the active business life he led, 
all the affairs of First-day school and meeting were punctually 
attended to. In all things he was a true Friend, acting in 
obedience to the inner light that God revealed to him. 

We Ws 

We miss Joseph W. Thomas in our school and in our meet- 
ings for worship and discipline. In the latter he served faith- 
fully as clerk for twenty-seven years. Let us emulate his in- 
tegrity, his punctuality, his industry, his truthfulness, his un- 
selfishness, his geniality, his peaceable disposition, his temper- 
ance in all things. These are the qualities that go to make 


men, and these are what the world needs to-day—valiant men 
and women, ready to show the world by their actions the sa- 
cred qualities of Jesus, and that they are his followers. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Young Friends’ Association of Oxford, Pa., which seems 
to be a very active one, is fortunate in having as its presiding 
clerk, our Friend, Theodore K. Stubbs, who is Chief Burgess of 
Oxford, having been elected on a citizens’ ticket with a ma- 
jority over the combined vote of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates. Friends who had occasion to be in Harris- 
burg during Theodore Stubbs’ six years’ term in the Pennsy!- 
vania Legislature will remember his management of the 
Scientific Temperance Education Bill (now law) and his good 
work in other reform measures. He is also secretary of the 
Board of Trade of Oxford, which is actively engaged in an in- 
telligent campaign to bring out and develop all the fine re- 
sources of the place, so favorably located in many respects. 


A card sent out by the secretary of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation of Philadelphia announces the following meetings for 
First month: ; 

Regular meeting, First month 9th, in the Auditorium, 140 
North Fifteenth Street, at 8 p.m. 

Program: Presentation of the portrait of Isaac H. Hillborn, 
a gift from First-day school pupils and workers. 

Paper by Ellis W. Bacon on “ Individuality.” 

Reception, 9 to 10. 

Sectional activities. 

Bible study meetings every First-day evening, at 7.30, in 
Race Street Meeting House. 

First month Ist. “ Jesus’ Life in Galilee: Social Life of the 
People of the Time.” 

First month 8th. Address by Professor W. W. Fenn, of Har- 
vard University, on “ Jesus the Man in His Time.” 

First month 15th. “Jesus’ Life in Jerusalem: City Life of 
the Time.” 

First month 22d. Address by President Henry Churchill 
King, of Oberlin College, on “The Message of Jesus to the 
World.” 

First month 29th. “The Teachings of Jesus: The Parables.” 

Literature and Social Section, third Second-day, 8 p.m., in 
Auditorium. 

First month 16th. “Penns and Penningtons of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” Recitations, music, social hour. 

Normal Class in Practical Philanthropy. Auditorium, Sev- 
enth-day, at 2.30, under direction of Dr. Carl Kelsey, of the 
Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 





Haverford Monthly Meeting (of Friends who hold their 
yearly meeting at Arch Street, Philadelphia), which was laid 
down in 1865, was set up again as a monthly meeting on the 
22d. Two Friends were present who had witnessed the clos- 
ing of the meeting in the same room nearly forty years ago. 
The new meeting has 139 members whose membership has been 
for the most part at Western District Monthly Meeting 
(Twelfth Street), Philadelphia. 

“It is ninety years,” says the Friend (Philadelphia), “ since 
a monthly meeting was set off by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing, that of Western District having been instituted in the year 
1814. One other Monthly Meeting, that at Lansdowne, has 
been set up within the past year by Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing.” 





The American Purity Alliance will hold its annual meeting 
in New York City on Seventh-day, the 7th, in Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Fifteenth and Rutherfurd Place, at 8 p.m. The 
speakers will be Dr. Josiah Strong, president of the League for 
Social Service; Mary Dunhill, of India; Ada Eliott, former 
probation officer, and others. Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Balti- 
more, president of the Alliance, will be chairman of the meet- 
ing. 





Friends of the Philadelphia meetings are desirous of coming 
into touch with all young men studying at the University of 
Pennsylvania who are from Friends’ families or in any way 
connected with Friends. Any who may know of such or of 
young Friends in other schools of Philadelphia or who have 
come here on business are requested to forward names to this 
office. 





The Friends’ Historical Society (which will probably re- 
quire to have “of Philadelphia ” added to its title, in order to 
distinguish it from that of London), is an outgrowth of the 
interest awakened by the recent celebration of the Centennial 
at Arch Street Meeting House, held Sixth month 4th, 1904. A 
meeting was called by the committee in charge of that very 


successful occasion, with several additional names—and the 
feeling was unanimous that it was possible to start a society, 
similar in object to that in England, although with more lim- 
ited membership. The reason for this was in the probably 
greater effectiveness of a more limited organization under ex- 
isting conditions in Philadelphia. The Friends’ Library strong 
room has kindly been placed at the service of the Society for 
the deposit of valuable MSS. It is urged upon Friends in 
Philadelphia to send them such papers, of whatever character, 
that have historic value, either personal or relating to early 
matters of interest to the Society. 

The first annual meeting will occur in the First month, when 
officers will be elected, and full organization will render the 


Society ready for work.—A. M. G., in The Westtownian (West- 
town School). 


Next First-day, the 8th, Professor W. W. Fenn, of Harvard 
University, will be present at the Bible study meeting at Race 
Street, at 7.30, and will speak on “Jesus: The Man in His 
Time.” 

Announcement of the subjects for the meetings of the follow- 
ing month on the teachings of Jesus will be made at that time. 
The next special address will be by President Henry Churchill 


King, of Oberlin College, on “ Jesus’ Message: Its Meaning to 
the World.” 





Friends who attend the Bible study meetings in Race Street 
Meeting House on First-day evenings were favored to have 
with them on the Ist Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Ober- 
lin College, and wife, the latter a Friend, formerly of Spring- 
boro, O. Professor Wright is editor of Bibliotheca Sacra, and 
an authority on the geology of Central Asia and the Bible 
Lands. By invitation he took up the subject of the evening, 
“ Social Life in Galilee in Jesus’ Time,” and, speaking informal- 
ly, told of the large population of the land then as contrasted 
with its poverty and barrenness now. Mary Paxson Fogg gave 
a summary of the gospel accounts of Jesus’ life during his 
Galilean ministry. R. Barclay Spicer gave some account of 
the religious and educational life of the time, introductory to 
Professor Wright’s talk. 


MID-WEEK MEETING AND THE SCHOOLS. 


At the Educational Conference to be held on Second month 
4th, at 10.30 a.m., at Fifteenth and Race Streets, by the Asso- 
ciation of Friends’ Schools, Dr. Joseph 8. Walton, of George 
School, will address the conference on “ Religious Education in 
Friends’ Schools. Edward B. Rawson, of Friends’ Seminary, 
New York, will give an address on the “ Religious Value of the 
Mid-week Meeting in its Relation to Friends’ Schools,” and 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, will take up the subject -of 
the “ Religious Value of the Opening Exercises so Far as They 
Consist in Bible Reading and Study in Our Schools.” Several 
Friends connected more especially with the religious and phil- 
anthropic interests of the Society rather than the educational, 
have expressed an intention to be present, and as way opens 
take part in the discussion. Among these are John J. Cornell, 
of Baltimore; Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown; Wm. P. Ban- 
croft, of Wilmington, and Susan Janney and R. Barclay Spicer, 
of Philadelphia. 

It is hoped that teachers, members of school committees, and 
Friends generally will attend, especially those from meetings, 
within whose limits there are Friends’ schools. A fuller pro- 
gram of the meeting will be published in a later issue. 





TO FRIENDS TRAVELING IN THE WEST. 


This is the time of year when many Friends go to California 
for a longer or shorter stay. Whenever possible these should 
visit isolated Friends in the places they pass through. Those 
whose addresses are below will give visitors information con- 
cerning other Friends living in their respective cities, and will 
help arrange for meetings if a meeting is desired by the visit- 
ors: 

Pittsburg, Samuel P. S. Ellis, Carnegie Building. 

Columbus, Ohio, John C. Carpenter, 2018 N. High Street. 

Cleveland, Ohio, A. Curtin Russell, 175 Bell Avenue. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, J. Peirce Cadwalader, 219 Bodman Avenue, 
Mt. Auburn. 

Toledo, Ohio, Mary E. Berdan, 729 Superior Street. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Wilson 8. Doan, 626 Law Building. 
Peoria, [ll., Martha M. Wilson, 413 Frederick Avenue. 

St. Louis, Mo., George B. Miller, 4107 Washington Avenue. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Frances D. Faxon, 2615 Troost Avenue. 

Detroit, Mich., Emilie P. Jackson, 144 Alexandrine Avenue. 

Denver, Col., John T. Plummer, 1054 Clarkson Street. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Elizabeth M. Solly, 20 San Rafael 
Street. 

Pasadena, Cal., Nancy 'T. Gardner, N. Euclid Avenue. 

San Jose, Cal., William S. Walton, Plummer Avenue. 

San Francisco, Cal., Albert W. Smith, 213 Front Street. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK. 


The winter series of University Extension lectures in Asso- 
ciation Hall began on Second-day evening of this week, with a 
lecture by Edward Howard Griggs, the first one in his course 
on Shakespeare. On Third-day afternoon Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
of Princeton, delivered a single lecture on “The Moral Law in 
Art.” 

On Third-day of next week John Cowper Powys will begin a 
course of six afternoon lectures on “ Representative American 
Writers.” J. C. Powys is a staff lecturer for the American So- 
ciety for Extension of University Teaching. He was gradu- 
ated in 1893 from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where 
he won distinguished honors in history. He has had a brilliant 
career as a University Extension lecturer in England and upon 
the Continent, and was added at an unusually early age to the 
small and very select group of staff lecturers of the Oxford 
University Extension Society. His scholarship, united with 
exceptional skill and magnetism as a speaker, promise to make 
his University Extension work in this country as notable as 
that which he has done at home. 

During his present course of lectures he will discuss Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Walt Whitman, Thoreau and 
Henry James, and it will be interesting to observe the esti- 
mate placed upon these great American writers by a critical 
and appreciative Englishman. 


MYSTICISM. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—III. 


Text, Rom. 8: 14. Bible reading, Rom. 8: 1-17. 


Mysticism is a term that is frequently used to designate 
that kind of religious experience which exalts feeling above 
knowledge. Too often the term is used as mere reproach 
thrown at any opinion which is regarded as vast, vague, or sen- 
timental, whose basis is neither in fact or logic. It is a form 
of religion which had existed among the Hindus, Buddhists, 
Mohammedans and Christians. 

The Hindu learned that the mind itself has a higher state 
of existence, beyond reason, a super-conscious state, and when 
the mind gets into that higher state, then this knowledge be- 
yond reasoning comes. They claimed that the results of this 
experience changed the whole man, in character and intellect, 
purifying the former and enlightening and illuminating the 

tter. 

The Sufi sects and various dervish bodies among the Moham- 
medans insisted that the mystical state was incommunicable. 
This seems to be the keynote of all mysticism. Its truth ex- 
ists for the individual who has the experience, and no one else. 
(Can one person give wisdom to another, as they are supposed 
to give knowledge?) 

To what extent the Christian mystics drew from the foun- 
tain of antiquity is uncertain. They appeared from time to 
time both before and after the Reformation. It appeared in 
Catholic and Protestant circles with equal vigor, in individuals 
and in organizations. St. Francis of Assisi (1183-1226), Eck- 
ert (1260-1329), Jacob Behmen (or Boehme) (1575-1624), 
Juan Valdez (1500-1541) and Madame Guyon (1648-1717) 
were all more or less susceptible to the mystical influence. 

Eckert modernized the Hindu idea of absorption in God, and 
the corresponding idea of loss of individuality to the verge of 
pantheism. God was all, man nothing. Immortality was loss 
of individuality. Jacob Behman, a Protestant mystic, was 
abhorred by the Catholics. He commenced teaching about 
1600. His only claim was immediate revelation by direct» in- 
ward openings or illumination. Nature, he taught, rises out 
of God; we come from God, and sink back into Him. The Di- 
vine Spirit in man manifests itself as a light, as a spiritual and 
mental illumination. The transition of God’s spirit to man, of 
light to our souls, comes as an act of will, an act of love, an 
act of adoration and an act of worship. Behmen believed in 
the final triumph of good over evil, of love over wrath. His 
influence was chiefly with the learned. He was a cobbler by 


ee 
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trade, though anything but a cobbler in the kingdom of God. 
He was a child of the Reformation in its most progressive 
sense. He saw further than Luther, and inspired men of suc- 
ceeding ages, when Luther was no longer an immediate source 
of inspiration. 

Regular societies sprang up containing the cultivated and 
the ignorant. It is said “they merged into the Quaker move- 
ment, holding already with the Friends that salvation is noth- 
ing short of the very presence and life of Christ in the be- 
liever, and kept apart only by an objective doctrine of the sac- 
rament; this exposed them to the polemic of the Quakers,” and 
by this reaction the Behmenists disappeared. But mysticism 
did not die. Psychologically it is a part of every direct re- 
ligious experience. 

In Protestant Christianity the mystical experience has been 
largely sporadic, unless we include the modern mind curers, 
who have introduced a methodical meditation into their re- 
ligious life. 

While mysticism claims to exalt feeling above knowledge, it 
carries with it a certain delicately emotionalized intellectual 
insight and appreciation; although similar to states of feeling, 
these are states of knowing apparently independent of the logi- 
cal and reasoning faculties. George Fox had great openings, 
not only into spiritual truth but into physical knowledge. His 
experience in this direction was not unlike that of Charles 
Kingsley, who writes, “ When I walk the fields, I am oppressed 
now and then with an innate feeling that everything I see has 
a meaning, if I could but understand it. And this feeling of 
being surrounded with truths which I cannot grasp amounts 
to indescribable awe sometimes. ... Have you not felt that 
your real soul was imperceptible to your mental vision, except 
in a few hallowed moments ? ” 

With George Fox and John Woolman the real soul was per- 
ceptible to their mental vision to a remarkable degree. In- 
deed, they declined to give forth information unless such was 
the case. Fox met Oliver Cromwell riding into Hampton- 
Court Park, “and before I came to him,” he writes, “I saw or 
felt a waft (or apparition) of death go forth against him; and 
when I came to him, he looked like a dead man.” The next 
day Cromwell was- so ill that Fox was refused an interview. 
“The doctors were not willing that I should speak with him. 
So I passed away, and never saw him more.” 

In another relation Fox says, “I saw also that there was an 
ocean of darkness and death; but an infinite ocean of light 
and love, which flowed over the ocean of darkness. In that 
also I saw the infinite love of God, and I had great openings.” 

Or again, “I was come up to the state of Adam in which he 
was before he fell. The creation was opened to me; and it 
was showed me how all things had their names given to them, 
according to their nature and virtue. I was at a stand in my 
mind, whether I should practice physic for the good of man- 
kind, seeing the nature and virtues of the creatures were so 
opened to me by the Lord.” 

This intellectualized form of mystical experience Fox ap- 
plied more particularly to spiritual truth than the polity of 
the Church. As a phase of mysticism it stands in marked con- 
trast with that passive quality which will be discussed in a 
later lesson under the term “Quietism.” To this experience 
Fox applied the term “Light,” “openings of the Spirit,” and 
attributed the cause to the immediate presence of God, and 
Fox further declared that he came into this state through the 
guidance of Christ. 

Mysticism has been a decided influence in Protestant Chris- 
tianity, and in the history of the Society of Friends. It stands 
in open contrast with rationalism. This was an influence fol- 
lowing the Reformation, which held the dogma of the theo- 
logian in open defiance. Rationalism makes reason the high- 
est faculty of man, and the sole arbiter in matters of religious 
doctrine. Mysticism and rationalism represent extremes of 
method employed by Protestant Christians in their struggle to 
know God and his truth. 

Christian dogma, with the Scriptures as an ever-ready de- 
pendence, has shaped, since Luther’s time, the path of most 
denominations, whils mysticism on one side and rationalism on 
the other have exerted divergent influences. Occasionally ex- 
tremists have broken from the fetters of some lifeless dogma 
to find freedom and life in one or the other of these move- 
ments that have fed on the flanks of established orthodoxy. 
Between these two influences Quakerism took its rise and has 
tested its capacity and power. 

Topics ror Discussion.—Can we have religious experiences 
whose basis is neither in fact or logic? If the highest form of 
religious experience is above reason, can the possessor afford to 
underestimate the value of his reasonable and logical posses- 
sions ? 
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AT SWARTHMORE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


At the First-day School, on Twelfth month 25th, 1904, there 
were appropriate recitations by each class. Mary Travilla ad- 
dressed the students, and Professors George A. Hoadley and J. 
Russell Hayes read Christmas poems written for the occasion, 
which are here given: 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Out of the East the wise men came 
To see the promised king. 

Jewels of gold and spices sweet, 
xifts most rare to lay at his feet 
With reverent hands they bring. 


They look for the babe in Herod’s court 

As a child of royal birth, 

Not knowing that he whom they eagerly seek 
Is king of the poor man, the lowly, the meek, 
Of the weary and worn of the earth. 

















The welcoming angels have sung at his birth 

To the shepherds listening near, 

“ Peace upon earth, good will to men,” 

A message that’s brightened the world since then, 
For all who would willingly hear. 










Yes, “ Peace upon earth,” for this Prince of Peace 
Is the child of the King of Kings; 

The love of the Father, great joy to mankind, 
The comfort and solace that mourning ones find, 
In his gentle hands he brings. 








The life that he lived teaches us how to live 

In a way that is helpful and kind, 

To be tender and loving to those whom we meet, 

To make living more wholesome and helpful and sweet 
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With all of his teachings our loyalty prove 
And thank God for this dear child’s birth. 


Georce A. HoapLey. 


*"NEATH SWARTHMORE CHRISTMAS TREES. 


All round the Christian world this holy day 

The bells ring out their peals of merry glee, 
And hosts of happy children, fair and dear, 

Are gathering ‘neath the blessed Christmas Tree. 


I hear their merriment and happy fun, 
I hear their Christmas carols, glad and free; 
I see their elders watch with quiet joy 
The children ’neath the friendly Christmas Tree. 


And here at home in our well-loved Swarthmore 
What happier place on Christmas-day to be,— 

Where kindly friends, the dear familiar friends, 
Are gathering ’neath the cheery Christmas Tree; 


Where gray-haired old folk, grown-up boys and girls, 
All gladly join the mirth and melody 

Of Swarthmore’s troops of winsome children sweet 
Who gather ’neath the merry Christmas Tree. 


In many a home around the wondrous world 
Rings Christmas joy to-day; yet, as for me, 
Give me the kindly homes of dear Swarthmore 
And Swarthmore children ’neath the Christmas Tree! 


Dear hearts, the hope and joy of Swarthmore homes, 
Far down the ripening century I see 

Your cheery faces year by golden year, 
Still gathering ’neath the well-loved Christmas Tree. 
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Whenever the needy we find. 


And now as we think, at this Christmas time 
Of the blessings he brought upon earth, 
Let us open our hearts anew to his love 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street 
tween Smith Street 
Place); 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 


a.m.; 


(be- 
and Boerum 
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Ist mo. 7th (7th-day).—Class in 
Practical Philanthropy, Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia, under direc- 
tion of Dr. Kelsey, in the auditorium, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, at 2.30 p.m. 


Ist mo. 7th (7th-day).—Lecture at 
George School by Dr. Roland D. Grant; 
subject, “ Snakes in Paradise.” 


Ist mo. 7th (/th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting at Fifteenth Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, at 2.30 p.m. 


Ist mo. 7th (7th-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at 8 p.m. 


Ist mo. 8th (lst-day).—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, in the meeting house, Brooklyn, at 
8 p.m. General subject, “ Torch-bearers.” 
Subject for the evening, John Calvin. 
Speaker, Emily Atkinson. 


Ist mo. 8th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends of White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 84 Brookfield 
Street, at 11 a.m. 


Ist mo. 8th (1st-day).—Germantown, 
Philadelphia, meeting attended by the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, 
at 10.30 a.m. 


Ist mo. 8th (1st-day).—Columbus, 0O., 
Friends’ Association, at home of Alfred 
Butterworth. 

Ist mo. 8th (l1st-day).— Abington 
Friends’ Association, at the meeting 
house. Address by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
of Swarthmore College. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


May Christ, whose birth we celebrate to-day, 
Protect you through all years that are to be, 

And peace and joy and honor still be yours 
Who gather ‘neath the blessed Christmas Tree. 














J. Russert HAYEs. 

























N making biscuit, 
cake, rolls, etc., 
if instead of using 
cream of tartar and 
soda, or soda and 
sour milk, Royal 
Baking Powder is 
employed to raise 
them, better results 
will be obtained. 
Royal makes food 
that will keep moist 
and fresh, and which 
can be eaten when 
warm without incon- 
venience even by 
persons of delicate 
digestion. 



















































RUYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





